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INSIDE 



THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 



What Now? 



"Men of the Soil! We have labored unending, 
We have fed the world upon the grain that 

have grown, 
Who is there denies our right to reap where 
we have sown!" 

For 25 years this old Danish folk song has signalled the beginning of another 
meeting of Farm Forum. This spring it was played for the last time. As it was filed 
along with memories of the good old days in Farm Forum, one can't help but 
wonder about the future of adult education, especially in rural Quebec. 

Of all the organizations in Canada, Farm Forum has been one of the first 
to realize that this is the jet age and not the horse and buggy age. During the past 
twenty-five years, there have been many changes in rural communities. There is 
more emphasis on the dollars required to farm. Lack of dollars on the other hand, 
have forced half of Canada's farm population to leave the land. 

When Farm Forum first began, there was a need for increased production 
of farm products to meet the demands of war. It met this challenge successfully. 
Then there was the need to assist in the reconstruction of communities following 
the war. Again farm Forum has a special role to play. At one point, in 1948, there 
were over 20,000 farm people meeting each Monday night in Canada. Today, the 
Farm Forum idea has spread to a dozen other countries around the world. 

What about the future? The need for a program of rural adult education 
is still required especially in the province of Quebec where up until the present 
time, government departments concerned with education have confined their activities 
to solving the dilemmas of educating young people. 

The Farm Forum name as such is gone. In its place a new program is beini; 
developed under the guidance of the Quebec Farmers' Association. Plans encourage 
groups to meet on a regular basis to listen to a radio program and to discuss a specific 
topic, much the same as farm forum has done in the past. The use of television as 
a resource in group discussion is also being considered. Combined with this, current 
plans point the way to local and provincial leadership courses, an information office 
for the benefit of members of the Farm Organization, field days and special dis- 
cussion projects. 

With this new role for the Quebec Farmers' Association, it is encouraging 
to see that the farm organization remember that there is still need for group dis- 
cussion of community problems. There is still a need for an English-speaking 
organization of rural people to act as a pressure group. There is still a need for 
a catalyst organization — a motivating force to generate enthusiasm and to assist 
people in developing themselves, their farms and their communities. In addition, 
there is a need for some hard hitting, tough education for adults in this province, 
courses in basic high school subjects, courses to give rural people the qualification 
to participate in the new technology of Canada. Above all there is a need for the 
type of motivation that will reassure farmers that they are essential to the economy 
of this country. 

The job of adult education will never be done. The immediate need is to find 
new methods and new ideas that will appeal to the large successful farmers, the 
young farmers and those who are living in rural areas but who are not actively 
engaged in farming. These new ideas should come from the people involved. It is 
the responsibility of all farm people in Quebec to say what they want and not wait 
to see what is going to be offered — especially in the field of rural adult education. 
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MARKET FOR BEEF, VEAL, AND PORK 
PRODUCTS IN QUEBEC AND THE MARITIMES 




Quebec and the Maritimes produce less than 15% of 
the beef consumed in these areas. At the annaul 
meeting of the Meat Packers Council of Canada in 
Quebec City, the possibilities for expansion of the 
beef industry were examined. Here in condensed 
form is the paper presented by W. W. Lasby, General 
Manager of Canada Packers Ltd. It is followed by 
the views of Dr. Ernest Mercier, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for Quebec. — W. R. Riley 



WHEREVER HUMANS DWELL 
IN temperate climates, meat is an im- 
portant protein item of their diet. Can- 
adians are big consumers of meat and 
their per capita consumption is steadily 
increasing. 

In 1964, Canadians consumed a 
record quantity of meats and poultry 
— an estimated 186.1 lbs. per person. 
The consumption of beef (80.5 lbs.) 
is an all-time high. The consumption of 
pork (52.2 lbs.) is the highest since 
1959, while veal (7.1 lbs.) is the highest 
since 1958. On the other hand, the 
consumption of lamb is the lowest we 
have had since 1960. 



Size of The Market 

Approximately 37% of Canada's 
population lives in Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. This, a total of 
7,012.000 people, is a very large mar- 
ket. 

One half of Quebec's population 
now resides in metropolitan areas or 
major urban centres. Only 10.1% 
resides on farms. In New Brunswick, 
a large percentage lives in the smaller 
cities, towns and villages. In Nova 
Scotia, one third lives in metropolitan 
areas and other urban centres; only 
7.5% actually lives on farms. In Prince 



Edward Island, we have no metropo- 
litan areas. We will see later that these 
facts have an important bearing on 
the kind of beef required. 

We estimate that there are shipped 
into Quebec Province each week from 
8,000 to 10,000 carcasses of beef. The 
estimated weekly deficiency for the 
three Maritime Provinces is from 
2,000 to 2,500 carcasses per week. 
What Kind of Beef is Required 

In general, a substantial portion of 
the rural and small town requirements 
is supplied from local farm slaughter 
and local abattoir slaughter. The de- 
mand here is principally for commer- 
cial cattle, good butcher cows and 
some red and blue brand. The demand 
over and above local supply is filled 
principally by packers in Ontario and 
in western Canada shipping carloads 
of commercial beef and dressed cows 
into these areas. 

It is in the metropolitan areas and 
major urban centres that the largest 
deficiency exists. In Quebec Province 
52.7% of the total population live in 
these areas. 

The chief demand in these areas, as 
in the case of all Canadian metropo- 
litan areas, is for high quality beef: 
red and blue brand, butcher steers 
and heifers and top quality cows. 
There is also a good demand for 
processing types of beef to supplement 
the Quebec production. 
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As population increases, and as the 
trend to urbanization increases in Que- 
bec Province, there will be further 
emphasis on the demand for red and 
blje brand steers and heifers and good 
quality cows. 

It is noteworthy that a calculation 
made in 1955 indicated the per capita 
beef consumption in the city of Mont- 
real was 86 pounds compared with a 
Canadian average of 69.1 lbs. 

Generally, the demand in the Mari- 
times is for lighter weight cattle carry- 
ing less finish. Most of the shipments 
into the area are Red and Blue Brand 
in light weights and good cows. 
Production 

In 1963, Quebec produced only 
11.7% of the Canadian production of 
cattle, while the human population in 
this province is 28.9% of the total. Of 
this, in 1964 inspected slaughter, 12.4 
graded red or blue brand, while 18.2% 
were plain to good cows and 50.2% 
canners. Standard commercial and 
plain steers and heifers contributed 
10.9%, and bulls (8.3% made up the 
balance. 

The Maritime provinces with 7.8% 
of the population total, in 1963 market- 
ed only 2.8% of the total Canadian 
production of beef. 
Yeal 

On the other hand, Quebec supplied 
the Canadian market with 48.5% of 
the total production of veal. In 1963, 
there was a weekly surplus to Quebec 
needs of 4,906 animals. 

The Quebec veal is principally a 
by-product of the dairy industry. In 
other provinces where dairying is also 
prominent, a higher percentage of 
calves from dairy cows is being fed to 
slaughter as cattle. The wide-spread 
breeding of beef bulls with dairy cows 
has made possible the efficient raising 
of dairy calves into beef cattle. 

The surplus veal is shipped out to 
Ontario, the Mari times, New York 
State, New York City and, in recent 
years, to Europe. The growing demand 
is for light-coloured milk-fed veal, 
marketed in uniform quantities 
throughout the year. 



Opportunities for Expansion 

If the economics of producing larger 
quantities of beef and pork are sound, 
there is a large market right on the 
doorstep of Quebec and Maritime live- 
stock producers. 

On beef, the principal shortage is 
in the large cities in all provinces. This 
demand is principally for red, blue and 
commercial beef and for good butcher 
cows. As the trend to urbanization 
goes on an increased share of the de- 
mand will be for beef of the higher 
qualities. On veal, Quebec produces an 
important surplus. 

On hogs, Quebec is close to being 
self-sufficient, but is close to a deficient 
market in the Maritime provinces. Both 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia do 
not produce nearly sufficient hogs to 
meet their demand, although Prince 
Edward Island has a small surplus. 

All provinces have, in addition to 
their own, the market in Newfoundland 
which produces only a small portion 
of its requirements of beef, veal and 
pork. 



Per Capita Consumption of Meat.^ 



Canada 




(pounds per person) 






Calendar 






Year 


Estimate 




1963 


1964 


Beef 


73.8 


80.5 


Veal 


6.6 


7.1 


Mutton and Lamb 


4.1 


J.T 


Pork 


50.7 




Offals 


4.0 


4.1 


Canned Meats 


4.4 


4.5 


Total Meats 


143.6 


151.9 



Total Consumption of Cattle 1963 
Quebec and the Maritimes 



No. of Head 
deficiency 
Average weekly 



Quebec Maritimes 
768,000 206.000 
7 7 3 9 2,256 




Total Production of Cattle - 1963 
(Under Federal Inspection, Other Commercial Production 
and Form Slaughter) 



inspected slaughter by grades in Quebec 
Province and in total Canada, 1964 

Quebec Total 
Canad(i 



No. of head 

(000s) 
Avg. cold 

dressed wt. 

per CCS. 
Total Production 

(000s) 
% of Total 

Canada 



Total Canada 
2,654 

530.9 lbs. 
1,409,009 lbs 



Quebec 
366 

450.0 lbs 
164,700 lbs. 
11.7 



Maritimes 
89 

450.0 lbs. 
40,050 lbs. 
2.8 



Red & Blue Brand 12.4 
Standard Steers & 

Heifers 3.8 
Commercial Steers & 

Heifers 3.5 

Plain Steers & Heifers 3.6 

Plain to Good Cows 18.2 

Canners 50.2 

Bulls 8.3 



Total 



100.0 



54.3 

8.5 

6.5 
2.1 
13.5 
12.5 
2.6 



0.0 
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Beef Production in Quebec 




By Dr. Ernest Mercier 

Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture & Colonization 



THE BEEF CATTLE POPULA- 
TION OF QUEBEC is estimated to be 
slighty below 175,000 head. It repre- 
sents less than 9% of the total cattle 
population, which is almost stable at 
the level of 2,000,000 head. 

It is the intention of the authorities 
of the Department to increase, within 
the next ten years, the population of 
beef cattle in Quebec. This increase 
does not necessarily mean a larger 
proportion of beef cattle in the total 
cattle population of the province, be- 
cause dairying, for reasons which will 
be discussed later, is and will always 
be the number one livestock production 
in Quebec. 

There are four main reasons why 
the development of beef cattle pro- 
duction must be moderate in Quebec. 

1 — The Quebec agricultural in- 
dustry is already oriented to dairying. 
The investments in farm buildings and 
processing plants are high; and indus- 
tries like Granby and Carnation are 
already geared to increase their output; 

2 — The industrialization of Quebec 
will call for some intensification in the 
field of food production. If the land 
suitable for special crops is limited 
to some degree, large areas of grass- 
land are adaptable to dairy production. 
It must be remembered that the dairy 
cow will bring in from two to five 
times more income per year than the 
beef cow. Granted that dairying re- 
quires more labour and capital than 
beef catde production; nevertheless 
dairying is likely the last segment of 
agriculture in which vertical integration 
will make significant inroads; 



3 — Quebec farms are small and the 

average size (about 150 acres) will not 
increase rapidly in areas adjacent to 
good markets. The Abitibi and Temis- 
camingue regions are the two main 
areas where it is possible to organize, 
at moderate cost, large farms suitable 
for the production of beef cattle; 

4 — The Quebec climate, with its 
fairly high, well-distributed summer 
rainfall, is very suitable for dairying. 
The adequate liming and fertilization 
of pasture on dairy farms, is still one 
of the most profitable investments our 
farmers can make. 



THE USE OF CROSSBREDS 
FOR BEEF PRODUCTION 

The intensification of dairying does 
not exclude the expansion of beef 
production through the feeding of 
crossbred steers and heifers calved by 
dairy cows bred artificially to beef 
bulls. 

The Department is advocating the 
feeding of crossbred, beef X dairy 
animals in the Montreal area, where 
the growing of special crops is dis- 
placing dairy farming. The farmers of 
this area, who want to have the rough- 
age they produce consumed on the 
farm, are urged to buy the feeder cattle 
from the Abitibi and Temiscamingue 
areas. The feeding of beef animals by 
these special crops producers offers 
many advantages: 



1 — Additional source of income; 

2 — Transformation of roughage 

crops on the farm; 

3 — Availability of manure for fer- 

tilization of land; 

4 — Possibility of retaining good 

labour during the winter 
months. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, the authorities of the 
Department of Agriculture and Colo- 
nization do believe beef cattle raising 
should be moderately emphasized in 
Quebec. The livestock production and 
the agricultural economy of the pro- 
vince is already centerd on dairying. 
The dairy cow brings in from two to 
five times more income per year than 
the beef cow does. The farms are 
small (about 150 acres). The climate 
is suited todairy farming. However, 
there are possibilities of developing 
larger farm units suitable for beef 
production in the Abitibi and Temis- 
camingue districts. The Department has 
undertaken a beef cattle development 
programme in these two areas to pro- 
vide feeders for the Montreal region. 
The farmers engaged in the production 
of special crops should not only pur- 
chase feeders from the North Western 
Quebec area but should also feed the 
crossbred beef X dairy animals borne 
by dairy cows inseminated artificially 
with bull semen. 

Within the next ten years, the 
Department intends to increase moder- 
ately the number of beef cattle in 
Quebec. 
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Nursery sod growing is 
a highly specialized 
kind of farming. The 
lessons learned can be 
applied to many fields 
of agriculture. 



by Walker Riley 



Lawns by The Yard 



ELL SOD from my farm ? Nev- 

1^ er !" That's the retort you would 
expect from any good farmer to an 
offer for landscaping turf. And you 
would quietly cheer, for the philosophy 
that the top soil is our heritage is held 
with strong emotion. Above all else, 
it must be protected, preserved, saved, 
for it can hardly be restored. The top 
six inches feeds the world; it took 
thousands of years to build; it can be 
destroyed in two. 

Yet today nursery sod growers are 
stripping their fields time after time. 
And, paradoxically, the reseeded grass 
comes back as luxuriously green as 
ever. The agronomists and the soils 
men nod their heads in approval. 

Why the about face ? Is the top 
soil expendable after all ? Were the 
farmers and the researchers wrong ? 
Soil scientist Dr. A. F. MacKenzie will 
tell you, "Soil conservation is as im- 
portant today as it ever was. But a 
new understanding of the soil-building 
process, our knowledge of the use of 
fertilizers, has made it possible to use 
our soil to greater advantage than it 
has ever been used before." 

"Take this sod-growing for exam- 
ple," Dr. MacKenzie says, "You strip 
off a thin slice of turf — perhaps less 
than three-quarters of an inch. You 
fertilize generously, work it well into 
the soil, reseed. You do everything you 
can to encourage vigorous growth. The 
mass of tiny roots penetrating ever 
deeper into the soil builds more organ- 
ic matter than is lost with the sod 
slice. And as for the mineral fraction, 
about half an inch every two years is 



removed. That is probably less than is 
lost on a ploughed field to winter wind 
erosion." 

Turf for Sale 

So the production of turf for sale 
has the approval of the experts. The 
nursery sod grower proudly hangs out 
his sign by the roadside. And to the 
passer-by, few landscapes can have 
more appeal than a hundred-acre lawn 
clipped, rolled and irrigated to per- 
fection. 

W. L. (Bill) Campbell is one of the 
new generation of nursery sod growers. 
A trained Soils Specialist himself. Bill 
established his first farm at Brantford, 
Ontario, in 1959. Then in the spring 
of 1964, he purchased 225 acres in Que- 



bec's Soulanges County to supply the 
growing but competitive Montreal 
market. 

By making full use of Soil Survey 
maps. Bill drove very few miles in 
search of his new farm. The large 
tract of Soulanges fine sandy loam, 
stone free and level, in the triangle of 
the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, 
met his general requirements. The need 
for irrigation water further narrowed 
the choice to farms on the three small 
rivers flowing through it. And on the 
outskirts of the town of Coteau Sta- 
tion, on the Delisle River, he found and 
purchased his farm. 

Below : 

Seeding rate was 30 to 50 ibs. per 
acre. 
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FARMS IN PROFILE 



W. L. 



(Bill) Campbell 



Wide Price Range 

Marketing is a major part of any 
sod business. Bill points out that grow- 
ing is only half the battle. "You have 
to go into the city, advertise, establish 
your outlets, and be prepared to extend 
considerable credit," he says. Prices 
normally range between 20 cents and 
30 cents sq.yd, but they have been 
quoted as low as 15 cents and as high 
as $2.00 for special turf. An acre may 
yield 4500 sq. yds. every two years. At 
present the 200 acres of nursery sod 
harvested annually in the Montreal areas 
is supplemented by a much larger acre- 



age of "pasture" sod. "Competition will 
eventually force this low quality pro- 
duct off the market to the ultimate 
benefit of all concerned." Bill believes. 

There is no doubt that sod farming 
has opened new horizons in soil man- 
agement and land use. High land 
values and production costs have forced 
new intensive cropping techniques. But 
the age-old philosophy of conserving 
the soil for future generations is as 
valid as ever. It is farms such as Bill 
Campbell's Fair lawn Sod Nursery 
which demonstrate so successfully the 
infusion of new knowledge into proven 
principles. 




Under the direction of foreman Real 
Grenier, work on the new farm started 
as soon as the snow was gone last 
spring. Fence rows were bulldozed. 
Ditches full length of the farm were 
graded to the river. Fields were plough- 
ed in mile-long furrows. Bulk fertilizer 
was spread — 800 lbs. 5-20-20 per 
acre. By August, the first seeding had 
been made. By October, one hundred 
acres had been planted. By September 

^ this year, the first sod may be ready 

^ for lifting. 

^ Five varieties and mixtures of gras- 
ses were sown to meet varying require- 
^' ments and prices — pure Merion Blue- 
^ grass for lawns, two lower-cost mix- 
^ tures of Merion Blue and Kentucky 
^ Bluegrass, a mixture with Creeping Red 
1^' Fescue for playground use, and lux- 
^ urious Penncross Bentgrass for golf 
ifS" greens. Seeding rate was 30 to 50 lbs. 
per acre through a Brillion seeder; no 
companion crop was sown. 

^ Bill admits planting as late as Octo- 
ber was a gamble. "But if it winter- 
kills, we will lose only the cost of 
the seed," he says. "If it survives, we 
can start paying the bills one year 
sooner." 

This summer's schedule will include 
weekly clipping with a tractor-drawn 
gang mower, spraying with herbicides 
to control weeds, top-dressing several 
times with high nitrogen fertilizers, 
rolling, irrigating, and chasing away 
deer and wild geese. 

The mechanical sod cutter looks 
much like an overloaded garden tractor. 
Its vibrating knife cuts thin slices of 
sod 16 inches or 18 inches wide. With 
it, one man can cut an acre in five 
hours. Three men are required to roll 
the sods ready for shipping. New ma- 
chines on the market this year will 
roll mechanically. 



INSURANCE GUIDE 
OFFERED FARMERS 

Farmers face more risks than most 
other occupational groups in Canada. 

Not only do they face the hazards 
common to the city dweller and worker 

— fire, accident, sickness and death 

— but their livelihooods can be jeo- 
pardized by drought, wind, hail, floods, 
frost and by outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases. 

In a new Canada Department of 
Agriculture publication, S. W. Garland 
of the Economics Division reviews the 
many types of insurance available to 
protect farmers from misfortune. 

The publication — Insurance for 
Farmers — is a helpful guide for 
farmers in charting a security program 
that best meets their needs. Types of 
insurance covered include life, fire, car 
and truck, liability, farm equipment, 
health and accident, livestock and crop. 



Author Garland points out that the 
amount of coverage needed depends on 
the age of the farmer and his family 
responsibilities, the hazards of his type 
of farming and, of course, what he can 
afford. 

A young farmer may need several 
kinds of insurance to protect his in- 
vestment and to avoid severe losses at 
a time of his life when capital may 
be scarce. 

On the other hand, an established 
farmer does not need the same pro- 
tection and may be able to bear a loss 
without a severe financial setback. In 
this case, Mr. Garland suggests, he can 
probably get a higher return by in- 
vesting in some farm enterprise. 

Insurance for Farmers, publication 
1188, is available from the Informa- 
tion Division, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. 

From: Farms News, Ottawa, No. 

1082 
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MILK PRICE EQUALIZATION 
- THE ISSUES 



BY 

Peter Hamilton 
Macdonald College 



THE 3200 MILK PRODUCERS sup- 
plying the big Montreal market have 
been in a state of confusion over efforts 
to equalize milk prices. The equalization 
plan has been in effect since January 
1st for all but about 25 shippers, but 
it was after the first milk check came 
out under the new scheme that the 
opposition really flared up. Though 
some producers feel they have good 
reason to be angry, there are many 
who admit they are simply confused 
and bewildered by the plan. Not only 
is the new scheme new and unfamiliar 
to most shippers, but it's complicated 
by highly controversial side issues and 
by doubts and suspicions arising from 
past trouble-spots in the stormy history 
of milk marketing in Montreal. 

What is it? 

The price equalization plan does not 
eliminate quotas, but it does do away 
with the differences in returns for milk 
between dairies. Before equalization 
went into effect, a farmer shipping to 
one dairy might get considerably more 
for his milk than his neighbour ship- 
ping to another dairy. The reason for 
the difference was because the pro- 
ducer was paid on the basis of how 
the dairy used the milk. For instance, 
some dairies are selling 90% or more 
of the quota milk they receive from 
producers on the fluid market. This 
milk is known in the trade as Class I 
milk and returns the producer $5.10 
cwt. (for 3.4% butterfat) compared 
to from $3.05 down to $2.50 for the 
remaining 10% going for other milk 
products (known as Class 2. 3, and 4 
to the trade). Other dairies are selling 



70% or less of the milk they get from 
producers on the fluid trade, with 30% 
or more going for milk products that 
return the producer $2.00 to $2.50 
less than milk going for the bottle 
trade. 

Under the price equalization plan, 
this difference between dairies is done 
away with. The price paid the producer 
is based on the utilization of all the 
milk used by all the dairies supplying 
the Montreal market (over 25,000 tons 
in February). In February for example 
78.5% of all the milk handled by all 
the dairies went to the fluid trade, 
paying the farmer $5.10 cwt. The other 
21.5% went for sweet cream, ice 
cream, butter, cheese and other milk 
products — returning the producer 
$3.05 to $2.50 cwt. and averaging 
$2.91. With 78.5% of the producers 
quota milk returning $5.10 cwt. and 
21.5% returning $2.91, the average 
price per cwt. for all producers ship- 
ping to any dairy in Montreal on Feb- 
ruary was $4.62. All this concerns 
quota milk only. All surplus milk from 
a producer brought $2.50 cwt. in Feb- 
ruary. 

Who is Involved? 

The price equalization plan was 
developed and put into effect by the 
Producers' Board — a group made up 
mainly of farmers and granted broad 
legal powers under Quebec's agricul- 
tural marketing Act in the interest of 
joint marketing of milk. The Producers' 
Board negotiated the plan with the 
Montreal dairies, and operates the 
price equalization plan now in effect. 




Peter Hamilton 



The Producers' Board operates under 
the Marketing Board, but only when 
arbitration is required to settle a dis- 
pute does the Marketing Board step 
in. The Board has the right under the 
Act to stipulate the plant or plants to 
which all the surplus milk not used 
by the dairies is to be sent. Under 
the equalization plan, the Producers' 
Board has named the Montreal Milk 
Producers' Cooperative the plant to 
receive the excess milk. 

Producer Opposition to The Plan 

Opposition to the plan comes mostly 
from those producers who were getting 
more milk on the fluid market under 
the old scheme, and there are lots of 
them. Many of them argue that it's 
their good fortune that they happen to 
be shipping to a dairy that utilizes a 
big proportion of milk for the bottle 
trade, and that it's not fair for them 
to be paid on the basis of the average 
utilization of all the dairies. 

Another main bone of contention 
is the price of excess or surplus milk. 
The Producers' Board stipulates that 
all excess milk goes to the Montreal 
Milk Producers' Cooperative. In Feb- 
ruary, it brought only $2.50 cwt. for 
3.4% butterfat milk — a price too 
low to make most producers happy 

What Good is It? 

But there are some good arguments 
for price equalization, too, and there 
are farmers who are supporting 
even though their milk checks are 
down $60 because of it. It eliminates 
the price paid for milk between dairies, 
and supporters of equalization say 
is the only fair way. One farmer, who 
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served time as director of the Pro- 
ducers' Board, put it this way: 
"It is no fault of the milk producer 
if the dairy he happens to ship to sells 
less milk to the fluid trade than others." 

The Producers' Board say that truck- 
ing costs can be reduced under the 
system, because equalization means the 
same return regardless of which dairy 
gets the milk — it won't matter which 
dairy a producer milk goes to. It 
seems logical that routes that are served 
now by three or four truckers carry- 
ing milk to as many dairies might be 
served by one truck going to one dairy. 

What is the Present Status of Price 
Equalization 

But price equalization is still not 
definitely established *on the Montreal 
market. One dairy has refused to be 
part of the plan and is paying its 
shippers on the basis of the utilization 
of the milk in its own individual plant. 

The Company announced its inten- 
tions to stay out of the plan just before 
price equalization went into effect on 
January 1st. In negotiations with the 
Producers' Board, the rest of the Mont- 
real dairies agreed to go along with 
price equalization without the one 
dairy taking part, but gave the Pro- 
ducers' Board until April 1st to do 
something about it. A a hearing on 
March 9th, the Marketing Board heard 
the reasons for the refusal of the dairy 
to take part in equalization. They 
stressed the importance of quality in 
selling more milk and condemned 
equalization because in the works of 
the Brief, "It reduces prices to the 
efficient producer and removes the 
incentive for improvement in quality". 
Efficient farmers should be allowed to 
seek the highest price outlets for their 
high quality milk, the Brief stated, and 
controls on distribution should not 
interfere with opportunities to improve 
the quality of milk. Members of the 
Producers' Board say this opposing 
plant is able to pay more money to 
their shippers because the dairy has 
relied on the excess plant for their 
reserve suply of milk, and therefore 
shippers to this dairy have high utiliz- 
ation in Class I at the expense of 
shippers supplying other dairies. 

On Monday, April 5th, the day of 
the preparation of this article, the 
Agricultural Marketing Board took a 
stand supporting the Producers' Board 
and officially ordered Puretest Dairy 
to come under the equalization scheme. 

If the Company fights the issue, it 
could mean a court case and Quebec 
Marketing Board legislation would be 
put to the test. In the meantime it 
looks more than ever that price equaliz- 
ation on the Montreal milk-shed is 
here to stay. 



THE SILENT MIGRATION 

By 

Edgar Boyd 



FARMERS ARE NOT STUPID. 

They patiently continue to attempt to 
balance the budget each year, but when 
the going reaches the impossible, they si- 
lently fold up their tents and as silently 
leave their farms. No fuss, no strikes, 
no bother. But we, the general public, 
are stupid if we continue to let this 
happen. Where would the over-worked, 
over-paid, high pressured business man 
go to relax if the rural society is 
taken over by high pressured business 
organizations such as the one in which 
he is employed in the city? Maybe 
this would become a field day for psy- 
chiatrists! 

All levels of government express 
concern over this great migration. 
What can we do about it? Maybe 
urban society should be more concern- 
ed than rural society about this pro- 
blem. Maybe we should co-operate as 
a total society to make it possible to 
make a living in the country or in 
the city as our tastes dictate. Perhaps 
the schools should put on a course 
in economics. Maybe our children 
should be informed that a rural society 
with low purchasing power definitely 
reduces the standard of living of the 
urban areas as well. 

Mr. Courcy, Minister of Agriculture 
and Colonization, has not only done 
some talking but he has passed legis- 
lation which is presently helping and 
encouraging our local dairy farmers. 
The idea of a minimum price on whole 
milk is good. We do not feel that the 
government should control the price 
of milk, but we do feel that the 
government should see that the indi- 
vudual farmer should get his share 
of the consumer's dollar on the dairy 
products sold. 

Mr. Cliche, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, has made some very interest- 
ing and encouraging speeches. We 
should be glad to know how many of 
his suggestions have been put into 
operation. Our district has been clas- 
sified by A.R.D.A. as a marginal dairy 
and beef producing district. But it also 
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should be classified as a very desirable 
district for the production of wood 
products. Part of each farm is unsuit- 
able for farming but is very valuable 
as a woodlot. With sincere assistance 
and advice from the government and 
industry, these marginal farms could 
become profitable enterprises. 

Now we come to the question of 
what the individual farmer can do 
about the price of pulp. By following 
our first suggestions he will lose his 
individuality but he would likely gain 
in the price of pulp. According to the 
Quebec Agricultural Marketing Act, 
he and his fellow woodlot operators 
could form a Producers' Marketing 
Board. All his wood products must be 
sold through this Board. The Market- 
ing Board would negotiate with the 
Company in the district. 

Producers' Marketing Boards have 
already been formed in other parts of 
Quebec. We have on file several Arbi- 
tration Awards which have resulted 
in higher prices for wood products 
to farmers and private woodlot op- 
erators. 

Because the relationship with the 
officials of the Paper Company in our 
district has been excellent, we would, 
as a last resort, contemplate forming 
a Producers' Marketing Board. We 
would prefer a round table conference 
with officials of the Company to get 
their point of view as well as to 
present our own. The present price of 
hardwood pulp delivered at the mill 
is $15 per cord and that of softwood 
is $19 per cord. A local survey indi- 
cates that production at the above 
prices leads to bankruptcy and migra- 
tion of farmers to urban areas. Big 
companies have the statistics which the 
small individual operator lacks. We 
would like to know how much it costs 
the company to cut this same quality 
of pulp on their own limits and have 
it transported to their own mill. We 
think the price to the individual op- 
erator should be in line with this cost. 
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EMERGENCY SUBSIDIES TO FARMERS 
AND A ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICUUURE 

The chief measures proposed by the 
Quebec Government during the current 
year to raise the farmers' income and 
complete its long-term agricultural po- 
licy are as follows: 
A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture; 
The establishment of a 
government cider-mak- 
ing plant; 

Acts designed to im- 
prove the quality of 
market hogs and lambs $ 1,000,000 
Acts to improve the 
quality of manufactur- 
ing-milk and increase 
the income of manu- 
facturing-milk pro- 
ducers $14,000,000 

Subsidies for transport 
of livestock for slaugh- 
ter, seed grains and 
fertilizers $ 538,000 



Altogether, these new 

government measures 

in 1965-1966 represent 

an expediture of .... $15,5 3 8,000 

The above policies were announced 
in house by Mr. Alcide Courcy, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Coloniz- 
ation, who tabled a paper of some fifty 
pages incorporating these emergency 
measures within the government's agri- 
cultural policy. 

Mr. Courcy pointed out that if the 
increased revenues resulting from a rise 
in the price of fluid milk since August 
1st 1964 (representing an annual in- 
crease of about $2,500,000) and the 
reduction in farmers' school taxes in 
1964 (continuing into 1965 and repre- 
senting an annual reduction in their 
public liabilities of about $5,000,000) 
are added to the above-mentioned sub- 
sidies, it can be seen from the white 
paper that the Quebec Government 
will be contributing over $23,000,000 
in the immediate future to an increase 
in the farmers' income. 

Mr. Courcy added that while the 
new measures were, in a sense, of an 
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^emergency nature, they nevertheless 
3 formed an integral part of the Depart- 
I mentis general agricultural policy — 
li whose chief aims are: consolidation of 
\ farms, development and organization 
liof agricultural production on a regional 
basis, assistance for agricultural re- 
search, and emphasis on an increased 
investment of intellect and skill in 
agriculture. 

The Agricultural Problem 

Information contained in the census 
of 1961 gives an idea of the present 
situation of the farmers of Quebec. 

The principal sociological problem 
faced by Quebec agriculture is the 
existence of 33,085 farms whose cash 
igricultural income is less than $1,200, 
^ most of which are located in marginal 
, regions handicapped by disadvantages 
of soil and climate and remoteness 
from markets. This group includes 
10,947 small farms whose cash income 
lic^m agriculture is less than $250 a 
\ci\r and which are actually only 
country dwellings or rural lodgings, 
11,889 other small farms and 10,249 
part-time farms whose cash agricultural 
. income is between $250 and $1,199 
a year. None of these engage their 
owner's activities on a full-time basis 
nor provide him with a living. 

A second group of farms comprises 
15.722 enterprises with a declared cash 
agricultural income of between $5,000 
and $25,000 or more. These are Que- 
bec's most profitable farms and they 
' account for about 50% of the total 
5'cash income of the agriculture of the 
Province. 

A third group of farms is made up 
of 46,775 enterprises having a cash 
agricultural income between $1,200 
and $4,999. A cursory analysis of this 

• group of farms suggests that about 
^8,000 of them have reached the level 
Gof profitability with an average annual 
c:cash income of $4,375. However, this 
: numerous group of farms accounts for 

only 41% of Quebec's agricultural in- 
lE.come. 

The authorities of the Department 
;believe that one way to improve the 
■ farmers' incomes — especially in the 
case of enterprises of the third type 
mentioned — is by means of consoli- 
dation and improved management. 
I Consolidation will involve improve- 

• ments to already available land by 
:^drainage, liming, fertilization, etc., en- 
largement of such farms through pur- 

• chase or rental of additional land, 
' productive investment (e.g. in the most 
^profitabile type of livestock, irrigation 
•^ystems, etc.) and the guiding of the 
1 farmer into other, moil-e intensive and 

profitable types of cro^ or livestock 
i 'aising. ; 



STUDY DAYS FOR POULTRYMEN 
ON THE SOUTH BANK 

The many poultrymen in the Coun- 
ties of Montmagny, Bellechasse, Levis, 
Beauce, Dorchester, Lotbiniere and 
Frontenac (Agricultural Region No. 2) 
held three interesting study days at St- 
Anselme de Dorchester on the 12th 
and 13th of January and at St-Patrice- 
de-Beaurivage on the 14th. These meet- 
ings, organized by Mr. J. Paul Rous- 
seau (regional inspector), local agro- 
nomes, and poultry experts, were a 
success both as regards importance of 
the subjects deah with and the attend- 
ance at both places. 

The lectures and discussions on the 
first day at St-Anselme and St-Patrice 
dealt solely with production and mar- 
keting of eggs intended for food. The 
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On Wednesday, January 13th, at 
St-Anselme, cheaper production of 
poultry meat was studied from all 
angles: choice of breed, feeding, hous- 
ing, marketing, etc. As on the other 
two days, the speakers were Mr. Adrien 
Varin, head of the poultry division 
at the Department of Agriculture and 
Colonisation, poultry instructors, and 
local agronomes. At the end of each 
day at each place, questions asked by 
the poultrymen about various subjects 
were answered by the speakers. 




A self-propelled combine on the farm of Mr. Rene Dubuc at St-lsidore, Laprairie. 



topics included choice of laying pullets 
(started or otherwise), housing and 
feeding of the birds, length of period 
of egg-prod«ction, and the grading of 
eggs. In view of the fact that Quebec 
produces scarcely 60% of the eggs 
required by her consumers, we are 
dependent on other provinces and even 
on other countries for 40% of the eggs 
we require for food purposes. The 
poultrymen attending these study days 
— 300 at St-Anselme and 200 at St- 
Patrice — unanimously requested the 
Canada Department of Agriculture to 
set a support price for eggs, at least 
temporarily. 



continued from p. 16 
declined in Quebec during recent de- 
cades. One of the reasons for this is 
lack of specialization by those who 
raise sheep. The Government is encour- 
aging such specialization by promoting 
the formation of flocks of 100 or more 
ewes. 

The other major problem of the 
sheep industry in Quebec is inadequate 
quality of the market lambs. Of the 
44,787 Quebec lambs graded in 1963, 
only 16,202 were rated as "Choice" 
(classes 1 and 2) and 9,635 as "Good" 
(classes 1 and 2). 
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THE NEW FARM MACHINERY SYNDICATES 
CREDIT ACT OF CANADA 



HOW TO USE THE NEW LEG- 
ISLATION which enables farmers to 
jointly buy agricultural equipment for 
sharing was the theme of a recent talk 
by George Owen, chairman of Farm 
Credit Corporation which administers 
the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit 
Act. He said in part : 

The costs associated with mechan- 
izing farm operations have simply out- 
grown the farmer's pocket-book. For 
many years rising machinery costs have 
been of deep concern to farmers and 
to those interested in the welfare of 
farming people. About half the farmer's 
machinery costs are those relating to 
the cost of ownership, including inte- 
rest on the investment and depreciation. 

The most unfortunate feature is that 
much of this machinery is not used 
even close to its capacity. At the same 
time, many farmers are not in a posi- 
tion, individually, to buy the efficient 
and up-to-date machinery they need 
in their farming operations. 

When introducing the legislation in 
the House of Commons, the Minister 
of Agriculture said "Probably more 
than any other single factor, the in- 
creased cost of modern farm machinery 
has made it difficult for the small 
farmer to make his way and earn a 
reasonable living under today's condi- 
tions." Basic among the objectives of 
the legislation, therefore, is the deter- 
mination to help farmers, particularly 
those with family-sized operations, to 
cut the cost and upkeep of the equip- 
ment that is so vital to them to remain 
"in the running" in a very competitive 
business. 

Farmers have long recognized the 
advantages of cooperative machine use, 
and by various methods such as cus- 
tom work, exchange of labor and 
machines, and joint ownership on an 
informal basis, have been effecting 
savings for generations. 

The possibility of legally formed co- 
operatives was considered by the 
government. But to provide a simple 
and yet effective basis for cooperation, 
it was decided that loans under this 
program would be made available to 
farmers in groups which have been 
labeled "syndicates" and which are, in 
effect, a form of partnership. The for- 
mation of such a group by this method 
avoids the necessity of more cumber- 
some legal incorporation. Accordingly, 
the new features introduced by this 
program are, firstly, the establishment 
of a business-hke basis upon which 
farmers may organize to share machi- 
nery and thus promote economic and 



efficient farm mechanization, and 
secondly, the provision of special credit 
to groups of farmers who are so 
organized. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 

Syndicates may be formed by three 
or more persons engaged in farming 
independently of one another, with the 
majority of the members having farm- 
ing as a principal occupation. 

Farm Credit Corporation may lend 
to any syndicate up to 80 per cent of 
the purchase price of machinery to a 
maximum of $15,000 per member or 
$100,000, whichever is the lesser. 
Loans are repayable in equal annual 
or semi-annual instalments of principal 
together with interest, up to a term not 
in excess of seven years. The interest 
rate at which loans are made may 
vary from time to time, but at present 
has been fixed at 6 per cent. In addi- 
tion, there is a one-time service charge 
at the time of making the loan, equal 
to one per cent of the amount of the 
loan. 

The primary security for a loan 
under this program is a promissory 
note signed by all members of the 
syndicate, in which they accept joint 
and several liability for repayment. 
Additional security may be taken when 
required in the form of a chattel mort- 
gage on the machinery being purchas- 
ed. 

Loans under this program may be 
made for the purchase of any machi- 
nery or equipment which farmers may 
use cooperatively in the development 
or operation of their farms. 

ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL SHARING 

There seems to be no doubt that 
success in the cooperative ownership 
and use of farm machinery will depend 
primarily on three factors: 
(1) The Spirit of Cooperation 

The foundation of any cooperative 
venture is the willingness and desire 
of the individual to cooperate. If farm 
machinery syndicates are to function 
successfully one cannot over-emphasize 
the need for members to be compatible 
— to work together in a spirit of give- 
and-take. A farmer should only con- 
sider joining a syndicate if he is per- 
sonally satisfied that it is made up of 
individuals who can cooperate on a 
friendly yet business-like basis and 
whose farming operations and machi- 
nery needs are similar in nature to his 
own. It is also very important that he 
satisfy himself as to the financial 
reliability of those with whom he wishes 
to join in a syndicate. 
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(2) Matching Machinery to Group 
Needs 

There must be adequate capacity in 
the machine to comfortably hadle the 
work it will be called upon to do. 
In this way the problems for three or 
four farmers in arranging the order 
of work for one machine will be some- 
what similar to those of one farmer 
with the same amount of land in deter- 
mining which fields he will work first 
Implements should be selected that 
best match or complement the equip- 
ment on hand and can be best operated 
with the labor available. Before decid- 
ing on particular items of machinery, 
members of a syndicate should contact 
reliable sources of information for 
guidance on machine dependability, 
capacity, operating costs, depreciation, 
etc. 

(3) Complete Agreement and Under- 
standing of Sharing Terms 

Any difi'iculties farmers may have 
had in the past in sharing machinery 
should not be allowed to overshadow 
the advantages of this present program, 

Sharing, by its very nature, usually 
involves some loss of independence, 
However, this may be far outweighed 
by the many advantages gained by 
sharing. Furthermore, disagreements 
can be greatly reduced if the members 
of the syndicate have a clear under- 
standing of the terms set out in "black 
and white" at the time of drawing up 
and signing their syndicate agreements. 

It has often been said that good 
fences make good neighbors, and this 
program will, in some measure, be 
reducing the fences or barriers between 
neighbors. By insisting upon agreement 
among the members before advancing 
credit, the Corporation is merely trying 
to ensure that individual rights and 
responsibilities are "spelled out" clearly 
in order to avoid dispute in future 
years. 

WORKING AGREEMENTS 

The agreements necessary before a 
loan can be approved are of two forms 
— the general agreement and the local 
agreement. 

The general agreement is common 
to all syndicates. It includes the object 
and purposes of the syndicate, th^ 
rights, liabilities and interests of mem- 
bers, and provides for the election ot 
officers and for changes in membership 

The local agreement is operational 
in nature, intended to apply to the 
specific needs and circumstances of the 
individual syndicate. It will include 
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Christiane Mailhot admires the ducks on her father's farm at St-Pierre-les-Becquets. 



iuch things as the basis upon which 
tapital, operating and maintenance 
jcosts will be shared, th eorder of ma- 
,:hine use, arrangements for mainte- 
lance storage and repairs. It need not 
'^e complicated but should be a thought- 
ful attempt to anticipate possible areas 
)f disagreement and set out the "ground 
ules" that will govern in the event of 
differences of opinion in the day-to-day 
operations of the syndicate. 

The most common question about 
he cooperative use of machinery is, 
'What happens when more than one 
:'armer wants the machine at the same 
ime?" This is a legitimate question, 
but the possibility that it will cause 
difficulty may be greatly reduced by 
:areful planning in advance. It will also 
oe important to make arrangements for 
he care and maintenance of the ma- 
:hine to ensure that it is ready to 
landle the work without delay when 
'equired. 

LEGISLATION IS FLEXIBLE 

f: The Farm Machinery Syndicates 
Credit Act is a very broad and flexible 
piece of legislation. While the Corpo- 
j. ation has set up guidelines within 
vhich it may operate, it can change 
he arrangements to suit the needs of 
idividual syndicates. As the program 
?ets under way, it will learn a great 
leal from farmers about the most satis- 
actory sharing arrangements, and will 
)e ready and eager to adapt the pro- 
gram to meet their needs and desires. 
: Although the cooperative use of ma- 
-:hinery is not suitable for all machines 
')r for all farmers, machine-sharing is 
practical for a great number of farmers 
md for a wide range of farm machi- 
lery. If farmers are to improve their 
vompetitive position in this period of 
apid change and increasing costs, any 
)portunity to cut costs should be care- 
fully considered. 

It Credit Advisors, located in about 150 
igricultural centres across Canada, will 
; )e happy to be of service to any group 
pi farmers who wish to take advantage 
)f this program. They will provide 
idditional information and help the 
;roup to work out satisfactory syndi- 
:ate agreements. 

ji Forms and instructions which are 
Jsed in forming syndicates and are 
'ivailable now: 

, (1) Guide to the formation and oper- 
ation of syndicates; 
^ (2) The general syndicate agreement; 
^. (3) An outline of the contents of a 
local syndicate agreement; 
(4) A sample local agreement. 
Please write to the Farm Credit Cor- 
poration, Kent Buliding, Ottawa, if 
urther information is required. 
• (Condensed from "News from the 
oanada Department of Agriculture", 
<o. 1106) 



AMENDMENTS TO THE FARM 
IMPROVEMENT ACT AND OTHER ACTS 

Following amendments which will 
come into force on November 1st 
1965, expenditure under the Farm Im- 
provement Act is to be increased from 
$1,400,000 in 19965-1966 to about 
$2,000,000 in 1966-1967. These 
amendments are designed to make 
more short and medium-term credit 
available to Quebec farmers for the 
improvement of their farms. 

They will have the effect of combin- 
ing into a single maximum amount of 
$7,000 per borrower the two separate 
maximum sums of $3,000 and $4,000 
specified in the present Act. They will 
also allow solvent farmers — if they 
wish — to use this maximum loan 
stipulated in the bill solely for farm 
improvement purposes (e.g. drainage 
and other land improvements, con- 
struction and repair of buildings) or 
solely for farm organization purposes 
(e.g. purchase of breeding stock, farm 
implements and agricultural equipment 
or machinery). 

The amendments likewise provide for 
an increase in the number of purposes 
for which loans may be contracted un- 
der the Act. For example, loans might 
be contracted for the purchase of work- 
horses, construction of pens for fur- 
bearing animals, cold-storages, and 
beekeepers' laboratories. 

In order to encourage the enlarge- 
ment and consolidation of family 
farms, the Government wishes to 



amend a section of the Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization Act deal- 
ing with the acquisition of vacant farms 
which now stipulates that the price the 
Government may pay for such a pro- 
perty must not exceed twice the muni- 
cipal assessment nor $4,000. By means 
of the proposed amendment, the Go- 
vernment seeks to make the Act more 
liberal by raising the limit to $6,000, 
and more realistic by disregarding the 
municipal assessment, the relationship 
of which to the real value of the pro- 
perty varies considerably according to 
location. 

Further amendments will also be 
made in the Quebec Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act (which has already been 
revised in 1963). The new amendments, 
still being studied, are intended to 
adapt the Act to cope with problems 
arising from rapid developments in 
methods of marketing farm products. 

The Government also proposes to 
amend the Dairy Products Act with a 
view to enabling the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board to exercise better control 
over the manufacture and marketing 
of dairy products. 
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$14,000,000 FOR PRODUCERS OF 
MANUFACTURING MILK 

During the current year the Govern- 
ment of Quebec will spend $14,000,000 
to increase the income of dairy farmers 
and improve the quality of manufactur- 
ing milk. 

A sum of $10,000,000 has been set 
aside to defray the cost of an Act, 
designed to benefit producers of manu- 
facturing milk, whereby the Govern- 
ment proposes to pay subsides on such 
milk at the following rates: 

— 10 cents per pound of fat during 
the period from October 1st to 
March 31st; 

— 5 cents per pound of fat during 
the period from April 1st to Sep- 
tember 30th. 

The bill provides for subsidization 
in this field of dairy production up 
to a limit of 5,300 pounds of fat per 
farmer. Another clause stipulates that 
the period of payment of the subsidy 
shall start on October 1st and end on 
September 30th so that all of the win- 
ter's milk production will benefit from 
the subsidy at the rate of 10 cents per 
pound of fat (up to the aforesaid limit 
of 5,300 pounds). 

It should be noted that this measure 
affects 57,000 farmers in Quebec and 
that their income from the sale of 
manufacturing milk represents 23.7% 
of the total cash farm income of the 
Province, or nearly 109 million dollars 
in 1963. 

Pending a general and permanent 
solution of the problem, the aim of 
this policy is to alleviate the difi'iculties 
of the present situation in which the 
prices paid for manufacturing milk 
are below the cost of producting it on 
the farm. Because of the large number 
of dairy farmers involved, the situation 
represents one of Quebec's major agri- 
cultural problems. 

Prices paid to producers of manu- 
facturing milk during the period from 
January to August 1964 were as fol- 
lows: 

— At butter factories — 70 cents per 
pound of fat or the equivalent of 
$2.45 per 100 pounds of milk (with 
a butter-fat content of 3.5%). To 
this should be added the value of 
the skim-milk used on the farm; 

— At concentrated milk plants — 80 
cents per pound of fat or $2.80 per 
100 pounds of milk; 

— At cheese factories — 82 cents per 
pound of fat or $2.87 per 100 
pounds of milk. 

The only change which has taken 
place since the above-mentioned period 
has been an increase in the price of 
milk delivered to concentrated-milk 
plants: as a result of the premiums 



paid by most such factories to encour- 
age winter milk production and follow- 
ing a rise in the price of milk powder, 
the producers are now receiving $3.15 
per 100 pounds for their milk. 

A sum of $4,000,000 has also been 
provided for in the budget in order to 
help an estimated 8,00 manufacturing- 
milk producers each year to improve 
the quality of their product. For this 
purpose, the Government will propose 
the granting of the following subsidies: 

— A maximum grant of $500 to help 
the manufacturing-milk producer to 
build a milk-house in conformity 
with standards laid down in the 
Provincial regulations concerning 
the quality of milk and cream; 

— A maximum grant of $400 to the 
manufacturing-milk producer who 
already has a suitable milk-house 
and acquires a cooling device with 
a minimum capacity of 4 cans of 
milk a day. 

This latter policy is part of Quebec's 
participation in the national campaign 
to improve the quality of milk and 
dairy products. Although nearly all of 
the fluid-milk producers in Quebec 
have the equipment necessary to cool 
and keep milk properly, the same can- 
not be said of those who produce 
manufacturing milk, of whom only 
about 6,000 out of a total of 57,000 
have a milk-house and a cooling device. 



This page supplied in the in- 
terests of the Family Farm by 
the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. 



CIDER-MAKING PLANT FOR QUEBEC 

The Quebec Government proposes to 
pass legislation to legalize the manufac- 
ture and sale of cider and apple wines 
by authorizing the Liquor Board to 
establish and operate a cider-making 
plant and sell the products thereof. 

At the request of the apple growers, 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Colonization is instructing a group of 
consulting engineers to study the profit- 
ability of an apple by-products pro- 
cessing plant. 

Orchards have been visited by inves- 
tigators in order to obtain accurate 
facts regarding the number and the age 
of the apple-trees, the varieties in pro- 
duction and the approximate quantities 
of apples which will be produced 
during the coming years. The investi- 
gators also studied the different mar- 
keting possibilities of apples. 

Briefly, the main object of the above- 
mentioned measures is to find new 
means of marketing fresh apples, for 
the benefit of the apple growers. 



$1,000,000 TO IMPROVE THE QUALIiy 
OF MARKET HOGS AND LAMBS 

During the 1965-1966 fiscal year, 
the Government of Quebec will devote 
a total amount of $1,000,000 to im- 
proving the quality of market hogs and 
market lambs. 

Most of this sum (nine tenths of It, 
or $900,000) will be used to pay for 
a subsidy of $3 per hog raised in 
Quebec and grading "A" (up to a 
limit of 100 hogs per farm). ^ 

Although there has been an app|| 
ciable increase in swine production | 
Quebec during recent years, the output 
is still well below the Province's con- 
sumption. The deficit, which was 
estimated at 380,000 hogs for 1963, 
results in imports of carcasses and cuts 
from other provinces and from the 
United States. 

Prices of pork throughout Canada 
are closely linked with those prevailing 
in principal American hob-producinc 
regions. These regions (which are also 
suited to the growing of grain comi 
can produce pork for as much as six 
dollars a hog less than it would cost 
in Canada. Our producers are thus 
faced with strong competition and an 
attempt must be made to meet it with 
better quality. 

The Government hopes that thb 
new subsidy will have the effect ot 
raising the proportion of Quebec hog^ 
grading "A" 35.3% (as it was in 1963 
to 50% (a percentage that has been 
reached for the combined hog pro- 
duction of the Maritime Provinces) 
Such an improvement would make 
swine production in Quebec more com- 
petitive and stable and hence more 
profitable. 

The remaining one tenth of thb 
million dollars (i.e. $100,000) will be 
used to meet the cost of paying a 
subsidy to producers of market laitib^ 
in Quebec at the rate of $3 per lamb 
grading "Choice" (class 1 or 2) and t 
per lamb grading "Good" (class 1 or 2) 

The aim of this subsidy is to help 
the 12,500 sheep-raisers in Quebec to 
improve the quality of their markei 
lambs and thus increase their revenuev 
and also to enable them to meet th^ 
needs of the domestic woolen industr) 
to a greater extent. 

In spite of the encouragement whic^ 
has been provided by the Departmen- 
of Agriculture and Colonization fo: 
the establishment of centres for th^' 
production of market lambs — 
cially in regions where farmlands arc 
hardly suitable for profitable dain 
farming — sheep raising has steadil^ 

Turn to paS^ ^■ 
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The Better Impulse 

NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE 
WOMEN'S INSTITUTES OF QUEBEC 





ABBOTSFORD W.I. 35th ANNIVERSARY 



t Abbotsford, the Women s Institute EXHIBITION or COMPETITION 



iljjuji)bserves 35th Anniversary. 
Igi The Abbotsford Institute observed 
Qlts 35th Anniversary at a luncheon 
ueteeld recently in the Mont Shefford 
'"^ fotel, Granby. Members attending are: 

iated, from left to right — Miss Eve- 
leic^^n Honey, Mrs. Wm. Rayson, Mrs. 

Crossfield, president of Granby Hill 
^jV.L, Mrs. J. Strom, president of Shef- 
^^j(!rd County W.I., Mrs. Morley Honey, 
'^l(,ie first president of Abbotsford W.I., 
^{islrs. B. A. Rowell, President, Mrs. J. 

•ssington, Provincial President, Mrs. 
_^^^nc Irwm, President Granby West 
(jji/.I., Mrs. Thomas McGeorge and 
jselislrs. Gordon Coates; standing first 
lliecDw — Mrs. H. Marshall, secretary, 
ic«*Irs. J. Crossfield, Mrs. M. Crossfield, 

Irs. A. Buzzell, Mrs. P. Gould, Mrs. 
,0. Thompson, Miss M. Marshall, Mrs. 
jyltii'. Thomson, Mrs. Mrs. W. Edwards; 
[i^md'mg second row — Mrs. S. Fisk, 
iHrs. J. Gillespie, Mrs. G. Gibb, Mrs. 
et^^ Watson, Mrs. A. Whitney, Mrs. B. 
lerf^.oney, Mrs. D. Ross, Mrs. R. Gilbert, 
)r,'';frs. C. Vintinner, Mrs. R. Coates, 
* rs, G. Pelletier. 



by 

Olive M. Wallace 
QWI Convenor of Home Economics 

Let us look at the requirements for 
a good exhibition or competition. 

First of all the prize list which the 
exhibitor must study very carefully, is 
drawn up by a committee in great 
detail. The exhibit must be exactly as 
called for. If a size is stated, follow 
this carefully. If a certain material 
or yarn is mentioned, be very sure to 
use just that, not just something you 
think will do just as well. If the use 
of the article is stated, such as practical 
or novelty, this is most important too. 

The reason for this is this same 
committee secures a judge and directs 
her to follow exactly the rules drawn 
up and if any point is not as called for, 
this item will be ruled out — no matter 
how perfectly the work is done, and 
this does happen. 

Many times, if we listen when view- 
ing exhibits at an exhibition, we hear, 
remarks made by the visitors, and 
sometimes by the exhibitors themselves, 
that are neither complimentary to the 
judge or to the other exhibitors. On 
the other hand, only the judge knows 
where the faults are — perhaps a very 



nice looking sweater may be very 
poorly finished, as in seams, knots in 
wool joins, terrible buttonholes when 
unbuttoned; or in socks and mitts, bad 
gussets and toe and end finishing; and 
in embroidery the front may look per- 
fect, the back a mess of cross threads, 
knots and loose ends; the same in 
sewing — seams, collars, hems, zippers 
and so many points that the judge, if 
alert, is always on the lookout for 
and all other crafts the same. 

The finish is just as important as 
any of the rest of the work — pressing, 
blocking and cleaning. These are just 
a few of the points to remember. 

In branch, county, provincial and 
all other competitions you enter, do 
your best and follow the rules. Good 
competition makes for good work. If 
you don't win, just compare your work 
with the winners and you will see why. 
Practise this when doing things for 
yourself; do not stint on perfection and 
your work will always be admired and 
you will enjoy it more in knowing it 
is well done. If it is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well. Have discussionss 
on these and other points and you will 
bring out many valuable suggestions 
worth keeping in mind. Good luck in 
all your undertakings. 
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THE MONTH WITH THE W.I 



ARGENTEUIL: ARUNDEL read 
plays, and selected one for contest; 
arranged for July Bazaar; for roll call 
named the favourite chore that you'd 
like your husband to help with. 
BROWNSBURG had as guest speaker, 
Mr. John Rutherford, chairman of 
local school board, and member of 
Laurentian Regional School Board, 
speaking on the need for a regional 
school; films relating to this talk were 
shown by Principal, Mr. John Leggett; 
donated to School for Retarded Chil- 
dren. DALESVILLE — LOUISA 
worked on play; complaints on certain 
food products under study by C A C 
were discussed; roll call answered by 
each member producing her lunch 
wrapped up as a Valentine box, which 
was then auctioned for branch funds. 
FRONTIER extended a warm wel- 
come to SEVEN new members; heard 
Mrs. Agnes Morrow speaking on An- 
tiques; discussed plays and selected one. 
JERUSALEM-BETHANY answered 
roll call by naming the vocation she 
would choose if she were a teenager 
to-day; talk on T.V. Broadcasting. 
MORIN HEIGHTS assisted at Red 
Cross Blood Donors' Clinic at St. Sau- 
veur des Monts. PIONEER saw 2 
films. Quality of A Nation, and The 
Queen's Plate; sent Valentine cards and 
cheer boxes to shut-ins. UPPER LA- 
CHUTE EAST END heard original 
play, written by Mrs. K. Hanley, 
branch's choice for contest; held quilt- 
inb bee; demonstrated home made Va- 
lentines. 

BONAVENTURE: BLACK CAPE 
heard papers on Ironing and Pressing, 
and on Sir Winston Churchill; interest- 
ing paper read on Institutes among 
Indians and Eskimos. GRAND CAS- 
CAPEDIA answered roll call by saying 
a sentence in French; held card party; 
donated clothing to needy child; started 
working on a safety campaign. MA- 
TAPEDIA heard guest speak on Home 
Decoration with accompanying film; 
collected Pennies for Friendship. 

BROME: ABERCORN welcomed 
County President, Mrs. W. Westover, 
as guest; donated to Adelaide Hoodless 
Home. AUSTIN sent used Christmas 
cards to missions; sold a 4 x 6 braided 
rug. KNOWLTON'S LANDING: Mr. 
Vance Patterson, Secretary, Brome 



County, Family Services Inc., spoke 
on this organization and its objectives. 
SOUTH BOLTON appointed Mrs. H. 
Hill as delegate to County Family 
Services Inc. SUTTON paid tribute to 
late Sir Winston Churchill. 

CHATEAUGUAY - HUNTINGDON: 

DEWITTVILLE has operated their 
Community Skating Rink for another 
year, with organized hockey for boys 
and girls; another successful season 
climaxed with a gay carnival; heard 
Mr. Stanley Currie speak on the history 
of Chateauguay Valley; Mr. Nelson 
Beattie of the Bell Telephone showed 
a film on Winter Driving; Mr. L. Beau- 
din, Agronome, spoke on Farm Beau- 
tification project of Provincial Govern- 
ment; welcomed County President, 
Mrs. H. Robertson, who spoke on the 
W.I.; held Nearly-New Sale. DUNDEE 
heard talk about the North; held quiz 
on Eskimos. HEMMINGFORD: each 
member gave current event as roll 
call. HOWICK: Mrs. Lang demons- 
trated the making of buns with wheat 
germ; bulbs which had been planted 
last fall were brought in by members 
— although the showing was not spec- 
tacular, much was learned from this 
interesting contest. HUNTINGDON 
told Irish jokes; quiz on how each 
province derived its name; donated 
prize money to Huntingdon Fair. 

COMPTON: BROOKBURY sent a 
sunshine basket. CANTERBURY 
worked on recipes for cookbook. 
COOKSHIRE donated to Cancer So- 
ciety in memory of a deceased mem- 
ber. EAST CLIFTON held Penny 
Auction; donated to Cecil Butler Ho- 
me, Salvation Army and Unitarian 
Service. EAST ANGUS held paper 
drive, brought cottons for cancer; Mrs. 
W. Coates reported on her recent trip 
to Regina. SCOTSTOWN enjoyed suc- 
cessful sewing course under Mrs. Wells, 
with most participants making dresses! 

GATINEAU: BRECKENRIDGE ob- 
served silence in memory of the late 
Mrs. Fred Lusk, Life Member; held 
quiz on Remembrance. KAZABAZUA 
had reading on A Woodlot Owner's 
Advice to the Government, and one 
on Domestic Husbands Deserve a Bou- 
quet; demonstration on table centre- 
pieces of artificial flowers; flowers sent 



to hospitalized member; made apro- 
for rummage sale. RUPERT catere 
to the Rupert Youth and Welfai. 
Carnival Banquet one day, and th 
following day served for most succey 
ful super for Carnival guests anc 
friends. WAKEFIELD assisted in M 
Cross Canvassing. WRIGHT sent card 
to sick or hospitalized friends; seni 
gift to new baby. 

JACQUES CARTIER: STE. ANNE 
donated to Ville LaSalle Disaster Funei 
purchased books for Macdonald Hkr 
School Library; beautiful hand-kni; 
sweater donated to branch for sak 
by Mrs. Blake. 

MEGANTIC: INVERNESS entertain- 
ed County President; members brougli 
in handmade articles such as miti^ 
helmet, child's sleepwear, a quilt-top 
held contest on what could be madi 
with odds and ends of cloth with man 
novel articles made e.g. tea apror 
boy's shirt, embroidered sofa cushior 
placemats and serviettes, barbecu 
apron and mitts, tea cloth, and wil 
prizes awarded. KINNEAR'S MILL^ 
had County President as guest. 

M I S S I S Q U O I : COW ANSVILLE: .\ 
Canadian Maple Leaf Flag was sen 
to "Link" in England, from whom 
letter is received each month. DUN 
HAM received welcome letter from 
former member, now living in P.El 
donated to Student Loan Fund, ani 
to Red Cross; special collection k 
Pennies for Friendship. FORDYCE 
made and displayed a quilt ordereil 
by a member; donated to Student Loan 
Fund of local school; renewed sub 
scriptions to Health Magazine, anc 
The Countrywoman; renewed member- 
ship in United Nations, and in CAC 
STANBRIDGE EAST decided to con 
tinue sponsoring adopted twins 
Greece. 

MONTCALM: RAWDON heard re- 
port of Semi-Annual from County Pre 
sident. 

PAPINEAU: LOCHABER heard 
report on newly opened school fc^ 
retarded children which has 7 children 
now attending, and room for t0 
later; branch donated considerable 
sum to this school; donated to Sav^ 
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lithe Children Fund; welcomed a new 
Imember; sent sympathy card to Mrs. 
Frank Ryan, who with her late hus- 
■^band had been visitors to the branch. 

PONTIAC: BRISTOL heard biography 
of Nellie McClung; slides of trip to 
Bermuda and of a local Scout camp; 
demonstration of sewing in zippers, 
and putting cuffs on men's trousers; 

iber-made booklets of 10 helpful hints; held 

RLft; Valentine contest. 

""••FORT COULONGE donated tea to- 
J^J'wels to Community Hospital, and funds 
^^;to March of Dimes; guest speaker, Mrs. 
^^''iJaques, spoke on Civil Defence and 
disaster planning. QUYON members 

ffiE^gre hats made from kitchen gadgets. 

ized ■ 

SHAWVILLE: local insurance agent 
spoke on the History of Insurance; 
Jliji; toured local dry cleaning plant; assist 
ay at local hospital in taking a cart of 
i^jj,. sundries to patients at certain hours. 

m STARK'S CORNERS donated to local 
''^hospital; held vegetable contest. WY- 
MAN-ELMSIDE: Home Economics 
teacher of Shawville High School gave 
^"^^ talk on "Fabrics" and how to clean 
™and care for them; contest based on 
names of prominent people. 

RICHMOND: CLEVELAND welcom- 
iljj., ed a new member; demonstration on 
^, embroidered cushion tops given — each 

member to make one for contest. 
I^jj^ GORE made bed shirts for Cancer 
^ Society, diapers for Cecil Butler Home, 
,^^.;and scrapbooks; donated to March of 

Dimes and Red Cross. MELBOURNE 
■ RIDGE gave cup and saucer to five 

members with perfect attendance; 

'^^^ planned school fair. 

il 

idirt RICHMOND HILL: four members 
;)] c^i received cup and saucer for perfect 
attendance; donations made to several 
[un worthy causes. 

Lo^SHIPTON: Guest Mrs. Gardner, 
'^'School Nurse, spoke on the needs of 
f ' a child, including such things as 

2 'nourishing lunches, rest, good shoes; 
^'"^ discussed C A C report on cough medi- 
al: '^cines, and on detergents; donated to 

SMarch of Dimes; contest for the 
reJf'best St. Patrick -decorated cup cakes. 

rijrfSPOONER POND welcomed two new 
doti; members. 

ROUVILLE: ABBOTSFORD held 
community meeting with slides of 

.^^ Africa shown by Mr. B. Berridge; 

^' jellies sent to Montreal Diet Dispen- 
sary; gifts sent to children at Butler 
Home; visited Harold Williams Dress 

^ Shop in Granby; letters written by 
members, personally, to Program Di- 
rector, resulted in Weather Reporting 

r^^^ by Mr. Percy Salzman being returned 

led • to the area; raised funds for a bursary. 
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SHEFFORD: GRANBY HILL held 
annual meeting with a turkey dinner 
at noon; quilted 2 quilts. GRANBY 
WEST held contest on Agriculture and 
Home Economics; donated to LaSalle 
Disaster fund; organized St. John's 
Ambulance Course. WATERLOO- 
WARDEN heard papers on Detergents 
and on Cough Medicines. 

SHERBROOKE: ASCOT invited their 
husbands as guests to a showing of 
coloured slides by Mr. W. McDougall 
of trip to England, Scotland and parts 
of Europe. BELVEDERE entertained 
a sister branch when Mr. McDougall's 
slides were shown; booties and mitts 
turned in for work calendar; wool to 
knit socks for welfare distributed; used 
cottons for Cancer Society; held suc- 
cessful card party. BROMPTON 
ROAD turned in aprons for work ca- 
lendar; donated to Save the Children 
Fund. 

LENNOXVILLE: Mrs. C. Dougherty 
spoke on gift cupboard for cancer pa- 
tients, with display of suitable items 
which could be made; Bring-and-Buy 
sale held for Pennies for Friendship; 
articles read on Fresh Milk and on 
Muscular Dystrophy; roll call answered 
with a stamped get-well card for use 
of the sunshine convener. MILBY: 
Mrs. L. Rand gave cake-decorating 
demonstration; exchanged Valentine 
gifts. 

STANSTEAD: BEEBE: Mrs. C. R. 
MacLean showed coloured slides of 
Italy, gave talk on trip through Italy, 
Austria, Germany and England; col- 
lected for Blind Association; are hold- 
ing a series of benefit card parties. 
HATLEY held a "bakeless bake sale". 
HATLEY CENTRE held birthday 
party for their oldest member, follow- 
ing meeting; donated to Red Cross 
and Cancer; assisted in Cancer Society 
collection. STANSTEAD NORTH: 
letter read from one of members who 
is on a world tour; donated to school 
project. 

COUNTY PROJECT: 26th Annual 
Public Speaking Contest Held in Cha- 
teauguay-Huntingdon. 

Preliminary public speaking contests, 
sponsored by various branches in the 
County, were held in area schools, 
with local contest winners speaking at 
the County Finals, held in Howick. 
Mrs. H. Robertson, County President, 
chaired the meeting and introduced the 
two judges, Mr. Bockus, Professor of 
English at Macdonald College, and Mr. 
Brady, retired School Inspector. The 
contestants were introduced by Mrs. 
R. T^mpleton, Convener of Education. 
The winning speakers were Miss Henny 
Rozema, Huntingdon, Miss Debbie 
Goodall, Ormstown, Miss Charlotte 



Magnussen, Howick, and Miss Heather 
Wallace, Ormstown, each winner being 
presented with a certificate and a mo- 
ney prize. 

Contestants and the large audience 
appreciated the careful adjudication 
of Mr. Bockus, as he commented on 
the good features of the speeches, gave 
suggestions for improvement, and prais- 
ed the participants for their courage 
and their ability. The excellence of 
the student speakers again illustrated 
the importance of this annual project, 
which has been held for twenty-six 
consecutive years. 

RANCH PROJECT: Sutton W. 1. 
assists local Red Cross Unit. 

Sutton W. I. is justly proud of its 
contribution to the community and to 
the Red Cross. Fifteen quilt tops were 
made, most of them pieced by one 
woman, by hand and treadle machine. 
Mrs. Bernice Russel estimates that over 
the years she has pieced at least 350 
such tops for the Red Cross, much of 
the work being done through the Insti- 
tute. In one record year Mrs. Russel 
made 101 tops! 

Working for and through the Red 
Cross has been a branch project since 
1956, with Mrs. James Finnegan the 
able convener during all that time. 
The W. I. works in close co-operation 
with the Blood Donor clinics, supplying 
refreshments and assisting in any way 
possible. Fifty-one pairs of socks were 
completed. Several members attend 
regular weekly work sessions. The 
branch hopes to continue this contri- 
bution in the future. 



Quotes from letter from Mrs. Carl- 
ton-Smith, Chairman of Lady Aber- 
deen Scholarship Committee: 

How the money is spent: "As we 
do the administering all the money 
given is used in the work. I do wish 
I could share the marvellous letters 
I receive from those who have bene- 
fitted from this program, so the givers 
could know of the appreciation for 
the help given, and what it means to 
those who have received training under 
our plans. It often brings tears to my 
eyes, as they tell of their work for 
those who have not had the opportu- 
nity they have to learn these things. 

Many of the people we are training, 
mothers, have never planted a seed, 
held a needle in their hands, cooked 
a real meal, and know nothing about 
nutrition, child care, or the simplest 
things. The younger generations are 
being trained, but we are working for 
a lost generation. 

(continued on page 20) 
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(continued from page 19) 

We have two funds now set up, one 
is the permanent fund, from which we 
use the interest between conferences 
for scholars in nutrition; and the 
expendable fund on which we draw 
when we have an urgent appeal for 
help. We canont possibly cope with all 
the calls we have, but we do the ones 
we feel most urgent. We have had 
fine support from Unesco and they 
have given travel grants have been so 
valuable. 

Our societies can give to either fund 
as they wish. The permanent fund is 
nearing $70,000, drawing 3% interest. 
The expendable fund is nearly $5,000 
but some of this is allocated to a 
project in Pakistan. 

Again may I thank you for your 
help and interest. Please say to your 
societies how much we appreciate all 
they have done." . . . 

Four scholars have successfully 
finished study periods — Mrs. Isigi of 
Kenya in Norway; Mrs. Ganegoda and 
Mrs. Gnanesekeram from Ceylon in 
the Republic of Ireland and Mrs. Daisy 
Ndhlovu of Zambia in Northern Ire- 
land. A new series of training courses 
for Homecraft Club leaders in Rho- 
desia is due to begin son, and the 
village training project in India is 
making good progress. . . . 

And from ACWW Office: "Can you 
pinpoint the Cameroons on the map? 
Or Nigeria? Kuwait? Papua and New 
Guinea? Jordan? Thailand? In each of 
these six countries there is now, for the 
first time, a member society of ACWW. 
There are also new contacts in the 
Gilbert Islands, Hawaii, British Hon- 
duras, Greece and Brazil. 

Reports give three successful recent 
ACWW gatherings. In Kuching the 
Sarawak Federation of Women's Insti- 
tutes was hostess to the South East 
Asian Seminar and Conference. Dele- 
gates from seven countries took part 
in it In Lebanon, the Village Wel- 
fare Society was hostess to Arabic 
speaking women from eight countries 
at a Seminar on nutrition and village 
industries. . . . ACWW's president took 
part and visited Jordan afterwards, 
since when the Arab Women's Union 
of Al-Bireh has become a Correspond- 
ing Member of ACWW. 

ACWW societies which have done 
especially notable work in promoting 
literacy are being asked to pool their 
ideas and experience with other volun- 
tary organizations, to help the Director 
General of UNESCO work out the 
program for the World Campaign for 
literacy." 
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Dear Min: 

The milk inspector arrived today. 
Wouldn't you know it? The day I 
decided to start spring cleaning. He's 
really nice though and doesn't mind 
crawling under the curtains, books, pic- 
tures etc. piled on his bed. 

He always managed to get here at 
mealtime after visiting (I won't men- 
tion their names) down the road. He 
won't stay there if he can help it. He 
told of a friend, a machinery salesman, 
who was taking a younger man around 
the teritory and they arrived there at 
meal time. The younger man was 
poking suspiciously at something in 
his soup and was just going to push 
his plate away, so when the 'lady' of 
the house was in the kitchen, the older 
man poked him and hissed, "Shut your 
eyes and eat it. We need that order." 

This p.m. I decided to do some 
gardening so I took Wendy and put 



Buddy in Wendy's wagon. I was happily 
digging when Wendy said, "Buddy 
likes worms". I leaped and took a 
wriggling specimen out of his hand. 
I didn't ask if he had already eaten 
one. I preferred not to know. Maybe 
he just likes them aesthetically. That's 
a good word. I wonder if you can use 
it as applied to worms. 

Every spring when the seed catalogs 
arrive, I have visions of beautiful land- 
scaped grounds, patios and reclining 
chairs, and hopefully I dig up a spot 
and plant some seeds. And then the 
hens ever so grateful for a fresh spot 
of earth, proceed to demonstrate their 
scratching abilities, or the dog mines 
for gold or something. But it's funny. 
Hope springs eternal and the next year 
I try it all over again. 

Supper time so, bye for now. 

Eloise 



BOOK REVIEW 

Graham, W.H. 

The Tiger of Canada West 

Clarke, Irwin, Toronto 

The hero of this story of nineneenth 
century Ontario is William Dunlop, a 
Scottish doctor, who first came to 
Canada as a medical officer in the war 
of 1812 and later returned as Warden 
of the Woods and Forests in John 
Garts Canada Company. He was a 
burly, red-headed giant with the rough, 
easy-going ways of the frontier. His 
immense strength remind the reader of 
the American giant, Paul Bunyan. The 
nickname. Tiger, suited him perfectly. 

As Gait's Huron Tract became 
settled, Dunlop settled down in a huge 
frame house called G air bra id near 
what is today Goderich. His manner 
of entertaining his many guests follows: 

"When the table was cleared, the 



toddy kettle was brought in. It was oi 
shining brass, with a container beneath 
for a piece of red-hot iron to keep it 
boiling. On a square embroidered doily 
was placed a silver toddy ladle, a 
saucer full of sliced lemon, and a 
spice container with whole spices. Then 
the Tiger would roll out the Twelve 
Apostles, ... a stout pine box, tw^ 
feet square, mounted on casters, its 
inside lined with green felt and fitted 
to hold twelve one-gallon bottles. Each 
was named for an apostle, the twelfth, 
which held water when its owner was 
travelling, was, of course, Judas... 
wheeled its cheering liquors easily 
about the semi-circle before the fire. 

Dunlop wrote for several Scottish 
periodicals. His colourful style of writ- 
ing is shown in his reporting of this 
Canadian recipe for pickling cucum- 
bers: 

(continued on p. 22 ) 
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^VofeJ Scientist Retires 

out'' ^ 

g|i Dr. Alison D. Pickett, a 1929 grad- 
^^^fiate of Macdonald College, retired 
I'rin March after a distinguished career 
^^■^s entomologist with Canada Depart- 
_^pent of Agricuhure. 

Dr. Pickett's long-term studies in the 
rjeJorchards of Nova Scotia integrating 
licEchemical and biological control won 
^dim world-wide renown. 

Now Dr. Pickett is on his way to 
ill ^Africa where he will head up an inter- 
e^'iational team seeking to control a 
?:' jerious pest of cocoa. 



SEMINAR ON CORN 
PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC 

A very successful "Corn Day" was 
held at Macdonald College during the 
last week of March. More than 150 
farmers from many areas of the pro- 
vince came to the college to hear 
farmer opinions about the prospects 
and problems of grain corn production 
in Quebec. In addition, several farmers 
participated in this program sponsored 
by the Quebec Farmers' Association. 

FOOD MANAGEMENT 
SEMINAR 

A Special food management seminar 
for people involved in hotel, restaurant 
and other food industries was held at 
Macdonald College on Wednesday, 
May 5th. The theme of the meeting 
centered around the requirements of 
the industry for training in the field 
of food management. With the increas- 
ing complexity of the food business 
and with the increasing demands anti- 
cipated by Expo '67, the requirements 
for graduates in this field far exceeds 
the available supply. During the sem- 
inar, there was discussion about the 
courses needed by food management 
students as well as discussion of me- 
thods of attracting more young people 
into this professio n. The seminar was 
hosted by the School of Household 
Science and the Food Management 
option of Macdonald College. 



GRADUATION ACTIVITIES 

With the conclusion of most classes 
on the Macdonald campus at the end 
of April, students are not preparing 
for graduation activities. The Bacca- 
laureate Service was held at the Col- 
lege on Sunday, April 11th, with' Con- 
vocation at McGill being held on 
Friday, May 28th. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 

MACDONALD 
FARM JOURNAL 

// this is not your copy of MacDonald 
Farm Journal you should subscribe 
today. 



Macdonald Farm Journal 
58 Madsen Ave., 
Beaconsfield. P.Q. 

Please enfer nny subscription for one year 
at $2.00 □: two years at $3.50 □ 
Cheque □ Money Order □ herewith 
enclosed. 

Please Invoice me : □ 
Name 

Address 
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BOOK REVIEW 

{cont'd from page 20) 



FISHERMEN'S DIGEST 
$4.95 

EDITED BY TOM McNALLY 

• 320 Gianf Pages. 

• Over 45 Articles. 

• More Than 10 Special Sections, 

• Up-To-The-Minute Catalog Section. 

• The Best Experience and Secrets of the World's Greatest Fishing 
Experts. 

• Fully Illustrated. 

• A Valuable Source of Information On All That's New In the World of 
Fishing. 

• The Greatest Array of Fishing Articles, Stories, Facts and Infornnation 
Ever Contained in Any Fishing Book. 

FREE 

WITH EVERY ORDER. A COPY OF 

THE BOAT FIX -IT BOOK 

100 pages. Covers such subjects as how to choose a boat; the best boat 
for you; getting your boat and motor ready for the season ahead; how to 
fiberglass a boat, plus dozens of other answers to all phases of boating and 
outboards. 



Ronald J. Cooke 

58 Modsen, Beaconsfield, P.Q. 

Please send me copy (ies) pospaid of □ Fishing Digest. I enclose cheque, 
money order in full payment in the amount of $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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''Select for this purpose cucumbers 
the size of a man's foot — if bg. 
ginning to grow yellow, so much the 
better; split them in four, and put them 
into an earthen vessel — then cover 
them with whiskey. The juices of the 
cucumber, mixing with the alcohol, 
will run into the acetous fermentation, 
so you make vinegar and pickles both 
at once; and the pickles will have that 
bilious, Calcutta -looking complexion, 
and slobbery, slimy consistence, so 
much admired by the Dutch gourmands 
of this country." 

As a colonel, Dunlop called out 
the local militia against the rebels of 
1837 and later against the threatened 
American invasion. Both these threats 
failed to materialize seriously. Dunlop 
was a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the united provinces oi 
Upper and Lower Canada. Electioneer- 
ing and politicking were lacking in 
dignity. The proroguing of the Assem- 
bly was described in this way: 

'The House prorogued amid scenes 
of joy. The bulletin of the Orders oi 
the Day was altered to read Orders 
of Play and hung on the coat-tails oi 
one of the five MacDonalds, Macdo- 
nells and Macdonalds who represented 
Stormont, Dundas, Glengarry, Corn 
wall and Kingston. 

Paper pigtails were fastened to 
collars and a snowstorm of printed 
bills swirled about the House as the 
members poured into the bar to take 
drink for the road . . ." 

From beginning to end, Tiger of 
Canada West has the excitement d 
a good Western with an added authen- 
tic historical touch. The past conies K 
life for the reader, who feels that he 
has experienced at first hand what n 
was like to live in central Canadi: 
a century and more ago. 

Joan Gagne. 



NATURALFLOW 

MAPLE SAP TUBING FROM 
TREE TO VAT WITHOUT 
HANDLING 

FLOMOR 

MAPLE TAP HOLE PELLETS 
INSURING A LARGER FU" 
SEASON'S FLOW 
$6.50 for 500 pellets. 
FREE LITERATURE 

Naturalflow Maple Sap Plastic Tubes 
& Supplies Ltd. 
St. Emile de Montcalm. PP* 
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